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It is a terrible tragedy — perhaps the most terrible that 
history has ever known. 

Vanquished peoples, races enslaved, tyranny triumphant, 
and alliances that disappear in defeat — these things have 
already been seen. But up to the present there had never 
yet been witnessed the spectacle of the victors themselves 
working to undermine their victory; civflization taking 
pity on barbarism ; the victim forgotten in order to care for 
the assassin ; allies quarrelling and dividing in the midst of 
success. 

France herself, in the course of her restless and tor- 
mented history, has known tragic hours : within fifteen cen- 
turies, she has been ten times invaded, crushed, at the mercy 
of the victors. But she has never known an hour more 
tragic than the morrow of her greatest victory, when, tri- 
umphant, she sees herself placed at the mercy of the van- 
quished. 

Consider the facts. They speak louder than all the 
orations. 

When, on November 11, 1918, Germany signed her sur- 
render, the Allies had taken oath to demand three things: 
the punishment of the guilty; the reparation of damages; 
and guarantees for the future. It was an oath of justice. 
There is no justice in this world without punishment for 
the crime, reparation for the crime, and assurance that the 
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crime will not be repeated. Let us see how the oath has 
been kept. 

To begin with, the punishment of the guilty. 

It is strange that in America and in England the demand 
for the punishment of the men who started the war and who 
committed the atrocities of war, was warmest. What Amer- 
ican or English city has not echoed to the cry of " Hang 
the Kaiser!"? 

I still remember a mass meeting, held on Lafayette Day, 
in 1918, at Milwaukee, where two speakers addressed the 
crowd: an American, who was Ambassador James Gerard, 
and a Frenchman, myself. In speaking of Germany, the 
more moderate was certainly the Frenchman. I still hear 
Mr. James Gerard shouting, amidst the terrific applause of 
the audience: 

" After what has happened, can we consent to sit at a 
table and negotiate with assassins? No, never! The 
Kaiser, his sons, big, fat, safe and healthy, and his states- 
men, will have to pay the forfeit that all instigators of 
crimes and murders have to pay, as provided in the laws of 
all men." 

And, turning toward me, he added: 

" Be sure to say it, when you go back to France." 

I did say it. And I am very much afraid, alas! that I 
was believed. 

Still more vehement was Mr. Lloyd George. In De- 
cember, 1918, having to address a proclamation to the Brit- 
ish nation before the elections, he wrote over his signature 
a manifesto exposing the six principal demands of victorious 
England. The first two were word for word the following: 

1. Trial of the Kaiser. 

2. Punishment of those responsible for atrocities. 

In Paris, at the Conference, this was still more precise. 
A commission, the Commission of Responsibilities, had 
been formed, and one of the highest English magistrates, 
Sir Ernest Pollock, Solicitor General, represented Great 
Britain. This commission held eleven meetings from Feb- 
ruary 3 to March 29, 1919, and from the first considered 
whether Germany would be obliged to deliver the guilty 
to the Allies for judgment by them, or if she would have 
to make them appear before international neutral courts. 
There were present eminent jurists who argued that, ac- 
cording to the principles of law, peoples have no more right 
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to judge themselves than individuals, and they therefore 
tended to favor the constitution of an international tribunal. 
But Sir Ernest Pollock had an answer for everything. 
The crime, he said, had been exceptional; therefore the 
jurisdiction also should be exceptional: the Allies alone 
could guarantee the accomplishment of justice. Finally 
the argument of Sir Ernest Pollock prevailed, and the re- 
port of the Commission, completed March 30, allowed all 
the English demands and supported all the English con- 
ceptions. 

The Supreme Council of Four, consulted in the matter, 
examined it in turn, in seven meetings which were held 
between April 1 and May 5. Mr. Lloyd George com- 
plained that the project of the Commission was not suffi- 
ciently severe: he succeeded in having it revised and rein- 
forced. Finally, the text inserted in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was arrived at. Then, one evening at the end of a 
conference, Mr. Lloyd George turned suddenly toward Mr. 
Wilson and M. Clemenceau and said to them: 

" Have you any objection to the trial of the Kaiser tak- 
ing place in London? " 

Mr. Wilson smiled and did not reply. In fact, whenever 
Mr. Lloyd George proposed something unexpectedly, Mr. 
Wilson always smiled and never answered. As for M. 
Clemenceau, he made a vague gesture of the shoulder and 
arm, signifying that to him, the matter was quite indifferent. 

And that is how, at the Peace Conference, the problem 
of the punishment of the guilty was resolved. 

Nevertheless, the months passed, and on January 10, 
1920, the Treaty of Versailles came into force. One of the 
first stipulations to be carried out is the surrender of the 
guilty. The Allies draw up their list. This makes a volume 
of eight hundred and two pages. The English list included 
ninety-seven names; the Italian list, ten; the Belgian list 
three hundred and thirty-one; and the French list, three 
hundred and thirty-four. It is not the fault of Belgium or 
of France that there are so many names. It is their soil 
which was invaded, their soil on which the atrocities were 
committed. The guilty have themselves confessed and 
signed their accusations. Sometimes they have gloried in 
them. 

There is, for instance, General von Bulow, who, on 
August 22, 1914, posted this proclamation: "It is with my 
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perfect consent that the general commanding at Ardenne 
has caused the burning of the city and the shooting of one 
hundred persons." There is the Kronprinz who gave the 
written order, on August 28, to burn all villages in which 
French soldiers might be encountered. There is General 
von Moltke, who caused the shooting of a hundred and sixty 
civilians at Longuyon, and the burning of the city: women 
and little children died in the flames. There is General 
von Graevenitz, Governor of Lille, who ordered and carried 
out the deportations of women and young girls which 
aroused the indignation of the civilized world. There is the 
diplomat von Lancken, guilty of the murder of Edith Cavell. 
There is Admiral von Tirpitz, instigator of the submarine 
war, which caused thousands of women and innocent chil- 
dren to perish in the waves — von Tirpitz, who himself 
writes in his Memories: "If one could have set fire to Lon- 
don in thirty places, the repulsiveness would have been lost 
sight of in the immensity of the effect." 

These are the people whose surrender the Allies demand 
in order that they may be judged. 

At this moment the whole of Germany rears up, plays 
the comedy of despair, says that her honor is offended, de- 
clares that a mother cannot give up her children — in a word, 
refuses. The Allies meet at London. They debate. Signor 
Nitti is the first to propose the renunciation of the demand. 
Mr. Lloyd George reproaches France and Belgium with 
having made lists too long. M. Millerand tries, in vain, to 
recall the facts, the dates. A wind of cowardice, abject 
cowardice, blows over the Supreme Council, where to the 
honor of America, no representative is present. And, on 
February 15, Mr. Lloyd George writes and signs the famous 
letter by which the Allies capitulate to Germany, tear up a 
first chapter of the treaty, and allow the Reich to organize 
and carry out the prosecutions against the guilty. 

Two months have passed and no prosecution has yet been 
commenced. At the moment when these lines are written, 
not one of the guilty has been indicted, not one arrest has 
been made. 

As for the Kaiser, of whom Mr. Barnes, at the time a 
member of the British Cabinet, said on November 30, 1918: 
"I am for hanging the Kaiser," not only has he not been hanged 
but he has not even been moved from the sumptuous Dutch 
chateau where he receives, hunts, motors, and goes fishing. 
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The honor of Holland demands that his sojourn in the coun- 
try be respected, just as the honor of Germany demands that 
the tranquillity of the incendiaries of Louvain and the assas- 
sins of Edith Cavell remain undisturbed. As for the Allies, 
their honor obliges them not to keep their word, to let their 
demand be scoffed at, to betray their promise. 

On December 5, 1918, at Bristol, Mr. Lloyd George de- 
clared : " The war was a crime. Will no one be held respon- 
sible for it? Will no one be asked for an accounting? Will 
there be no inquiry? Indeed, this would be neither divine 
justice nor human justice." The answer to the questions of 
Mr. Lloyd George is in the letter signed on February 1 5 by 
Mr. Lloyd George, and renouncing the surrender of the 
guilty. The reply is contained in the events. Human justice 
has the value of a politician's speech ; it consists of words. 

Evidently, the crime has not been punished. Let us see 
how it has been paid for. 

On this question of reparations, the great prophets of the 
Peace Conference had been most precise. Mr. Wilson had 
left for Paris with a gospel of fourteen points, one of which 
stipulated: "Restoration of all invaded portions of French 
territory." Mr. Lloyd George embarked with a gospel of 
six points, of which the third was: "Fullest indemnities 
from Germany." Mr. Wilson had not commented on his 
words, which, even as those of God on Sinai, are sufficient 
unto themselves. But Mr. Lloyd George, who is a lesser 
divinity, had drawn up a detailed outline of his New Testa- 
ment. 

Speaking on November 29, 1918, at Newcastle, the 
British Prime Minister had said: "When Germany de- 
feated France, she made France pay. That is the principle 
which she herself has established. There is absolutely no 
doubt about the principle, and that is the principle we 
should proceed upon. Germany must pay the costs of the 
War." 

Twelve days later, at Bristol on December 11, the Prime 
Minister was still more precise and more vehement: " Those 
who started the war" he shouted from the platform, "should 
Pay for it to the last penny . ... If need be, we will 
go and search their pockets." 

When God speaks thus, it is easy to imagine what his 
apostles must be saying. Sir Eric Geddes, speaking the same 
day in the Guildhall at Cambridge, announced the pitiless 
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" squeezing " of Germany. " We will get out of Germany 
all you can get out of a lemon and a bit more .... 
For my part, I will squeeze her until the pips squeak." 

It was in these excellent conditions that the Peace Con- 
ference opened at Paris. 

But, from the first meetings, beginning the thirteenth of 
January, there arises an imperative and fundamental ques- 
tion — not that of how Belgium or France will be restored, 
but that of how Germany will be fed. 

" It is a question of humanity," someone says. 

" If it is a question of humanity, that is enough," M. 
Clemenceau declares. 

And the principle is immediately and unanimously ad- 
mitted. Then arises a second question, logical consequence 
of the first: how will the feeding be accomplished? Who 
will pay for it? The English and American experts are 
consulted. Their solution is simple: England and America 
can send at once the supplies and food that will prevent Ger- 
many from starving. Germany still has some gold — more 
than three billion marks in the vaults of the Reichsbank — 
Germany will pay this gold, in cash, to the American and 
British merchants who will give her food. 

The French delegation opposes this too easy solution. 

"You want to feed Germany: very good," they say. 
" But you want Germany to pay cash to those who will sell 
her food products : No. Before going to the merchants, the 
German gold ought to go to those who have lost their homes, 
to the mutilated, to the widows, and to' the orphans of all 
the Allied countries, to whom reparation is due. The Ger- 
man gold is before all a sacred pledge to the victims of the 
war." 

The discussion lasted two months, hot and bitter. And 
on March 8, resuming the debate, M. Clemenceau cried out 
to the Conference : 

" My country has been ruined and ravaged as no country 
in the world has ever been. We have supported the war's 
heaviest burden. We have lost in killed and mutilated, 
more than two million men. Our mines are destroyed. Our 
commerce, our industry, our agriculture, in the richest part 
of France, have disappeared. What immediate guarantees 
have we? A little gold and some bonds. On the pretext 
that Germany must be fed, we are asked to give up these 
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guarantees to those who are to furnish the supplies which 
Germany needs. I do not know who these men may be. But 
I know that they are not in France. I refuse." 

M. Clemenceau refuses. But he is obliged to yield to the 
insistence of the American delegation and the English dele- 
gation. And in the last days of March a transaction is made : 
Germany will be supplied; she will pay cash up to 1,450,- 
000,000 francs in gold or foreign money. 

That is how the debate on indemnities began. Every- 
one knows how it continued. 

France produced her bill: a war debt of 257 billion 
francs; a budget which in 1914 was 5 billion, and which 
in 1920 will be between 25 and 30 billion; six departments 
almost completely destroyed; the loss or the temporary 
privation of 94 per cent of her wool production; 90 per cent 
of her iron ore, 70 per cent of her sugar, 60 per cent of her 
cotton supply, 55 per cent of her electric energy, the loss of 
a third of her merchant fleet, 600 kilometers of railroad or 
other road to be rebuilt, 57 per cent of the men between 19 
and 34 left on the field of battle. These figures were not 
contested by the Allies or Associates; they could not be. 
But Mr. Wilson did not wish to hear mentioned the pay- 
ment of war expenses : his fourteen points had not included 
them. And Mr. Lloyd George waved the spectre of Bolshe- 
vism. " If too much pressure is applied to Germany," he 
said, " she will fall into anarchy. We must demand from 
her only what she can pay. We must save her resources." 
We were far from the pockets which were to be turned in- 
side out and the lemon which was to have been squeezed. In 
the course of a hundred and seventeen meetings of the Com- 
mission and twenty meetings of the Council of Four, this 
strange and tedious debate seemed eternal. Finally, the 
text of the treaty, which the world knows and which History 
will judge, was completed. 

How this treaty has been carried out, I will not say my- 
self. I will leave the privilege of saying it to one better 
authorized than myself — to the man best qualified to speak 
on the subject. This is how M. Raymond Poincare, yester- 
day President _of the Republic, today President of the Re- 
parations Commission of the Peace Treaty, resumes in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes the lamentable conversation be- 
tween the victors and the vanquished: 

" You have promised," says the Entente, " to deliver to 
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Belgium and to France, within the three months following 
the going into effect of the treaty, a determined number of 
stallions, fillies, mares, bulls, milk cows, rams, ewes, and 
goats — " " Patience," answers Germany, and the Entente 
waits. " You have contracted," the Entente says, " to re- 
place, ton for ton and category for category, all the vessels 
and commercial or fishing boats lost or damaged because of 
the war, and you should give them to me within two months 
after the coming into effect of the treaty." " You see me 
quite ready to oblige you," replies Germany, " but I need 
my commercial fleet very much, and I should like to talk 
with you a bit." " You are to deliver to the signatory 
Powers on their respective demands," says the Entente, " the 
quantities of coal and its derivatives defined in Annex V. of 
Part VIII." " Doubtless, but I must supply my own fac- 
tories and restore my industry." "And how about me?" 
says France. " Am I not in danger of dying from weakness if 
my furnaces are extinguished and my transports stop, if the 
blood in my veins is used up and the circulation stops little 
by little — ? " " First give me back my health," answers 
Germany, " and let me be the first to warm myself." 

This dialogue condenses, in striking fashion, the reality. 

To cite only one example, Germany, according to the 
Treaty of Peace, ought to deliver monthly 1,600,000 tons of 
coal to France, to compensate for the production of the 
French mines destroyed. However, in January Germany 
delivered only 260,000 tons, in February 220,000 tons, and 
in March less than 100,000 tons. While in January Ger- 
many, with her 60 million inhabitants, was able to dispose of 
8 million tons of coal, France for her 40 million inhabitants, 
disposed of less than 3 million tons. 

And that is how the indemnities from Germany are 
managed. 

No punishment for the criminals, no reparation for the 
crime. But are there at least guaranties that the terrible at- 
tempt will not be renewed? 

For France as for the world, there can be only two certain 
guaranties that Germany will not renew the assault: 1. To 
disarm her. 2. To fortify the frontier of civilization. 

The disarmament of Germany, stipulated in the clauses 
159 to 210 of the Treaty of Versailles, constitute, perhaps the 
most shameful comedy and the most unthinkable scandal of 
the whole affair. 
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On March 10, 1920, according to Article 160, Germany 
should no longer have possessed heavy artillery, tanks, aero- 
planes of war, poison gases, or liquid flames. She should 
no longer have had more than seven divisions of infantry 
and three divisions of cavalry, forming at the maximum an 
army of one hundred thousand men. She no longer had the 
right to more than two hundred and four cannon of 77 mm. 
and eighty-four howitzers of 105 mm. 

But none of these stipulations has been put into effect. 
The Reichwehr alone still contains 200,000 men ; the Sicher- 
heitpolizei 100,000 men, for the most part former non-com- 
missioned officers; there are besides, corps of volunteers, 
civic guards, rural guards. The total number of men un- 
der arms comes to more than a million and a half. More 
striking still, the Sicherheitpolizei, theoretically destined 
merely to assure internal order, possesses not only light artil- 
lery, but also heavy artillery, cannon of 105 mm. and howit- 
zers of 150 mm. It is also equipped not only with machine 
guns, but also with flame-throwers, aeroplanes, and tanks ! 

When General Niessel, President of the Controlling 
Commission, announces these facts, gives these figures, and 
shows these details of the evident camouflage of the German 
army, the members of the Supreme Council are satisfied 
with raising their eyes and arms to heaven and sighing: 

"What's to be done? Germany is so troubled. The 
German Government must maintain order somehow ! " 

Then, they lower their eyes in order to see nothing, and 
cross their arms in order to do nothing. 

As for the second guaranty that France had foreseen 
against a possible return of the German offense, we know 
of what it consisted ; the permanent occupation of the left 
bank of the Rhine. And we also know the sorry story. 

Marshal Foch, asked for his opinion, said to the treaty 
makers : " There can never be but one solid frontier to pro- 
tect Belgium and France ; it is the Rhine. In the first place, 
it is not a frontier that is crossed at will. Furthermore, it 
is a frontier which puts a space between the assailant, if he 
should begin again, and the assailed, between German ter- 
ritory and the soil of Belgium and France. Let us not annex 
the left bank of the Rhine, but let us occupy it permanently. 
This will be the best way of preventing Liege and Verdun, 
Brussels and Paris, ever being occupied in the future." 

Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George refused. It was 
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natural. England is far. America is still farther. They 
have the space necessary to see the enemy coming. And 
when your house is shut tight and well protected, you are 
always tempted to lose interest in that of your neighbor, 
which is not. Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George refused. 
And they proposed to France, in exchange, what has been 
called the pact, that is, a solemn promise, in treaty form, that 
in case of peril the United States and Great Britain would 
give to France their immediate military aid. 

After negotiations which lasted two months, after the ex- 
change of fourteen notes, France accepted. It was agreed 
that the occupation of the left bank of the Rhine would be 
limited to fifteen years, and that the evacuation would be car- 
ried out by zones, at five-year intervals. It was understood 
that this occupation was to be simply the guaranty that the 
treaty would be faithfully carried out by Germany, and not 
the guaranty that France would no longer serve as a battle- 
field for Europe. It was understood that the safety of which 
France was in need would be assured by England and by 
America, who would come at once to her aid if she were 
ever attacked again. Thus France gave up the surest safe- 
guard of her territory, the one safeguard which Marshal 
Foch considered really practical, in exchange for a solemn 
engagement taken by the President of the United States and 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain. 

I will not enlarge upon what has become of this en- 
gagement. It has been ratified by the British Parliament; 
it has not yet been ratified by the American Senate. Eng- 
land having made the American engagement the sine qua 
non of her own, the English approval disappears. There- 
fore France remains, at the present moment, without the 
guaranty against a new German attack that the permanent 
occupation of the left bank would have given her, and with- 
out the guaranty that would have been given by the formal 
promise of military aid from England and America. France 
remains without guaranties. 

I resume. 

The most terrible of crimes, a crime which has cost the 
lives of nine million human beings and mutilated or 
wounded thirty million human beings, has been committed. 
And, for this crime, not one indictment has been made, not 
one of the guilty has been disturbed. 
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A country has been sacked, stamped on, devastated, bled 
white. Its cities have been burned, its mines flooded, its 
women deported, and its very dead plundered, and for all 
that, a year after the signing of peace, a year and a half after 
the cessation of hostilities, no reparation has yet been made. 
The only gold which has come out of the vaults of the van- 
quished has gone to canned-goods merchants and dealers in 
foodstuffs. 

No guaranty that the criminal will not commence again 
has been taken. He has been permitted to keep a great part 
of his arms. His victim has not been allowed to take ef- 
ficient measures against a new aggression on his part. 

Never has history known such tragedy. And never has 
she known such betrayal. 

And, having enumerated the facts, I appeal to the 
American people. I ask America if it is for this caricature 
of peace that she accomplished her magnificent effort of 
1918 and sacrificed seventy thousand of her boys. I ask if it 
is for this caricature of justice that she unfurled her flag, 
crossed the ocean, and achieved victory. 

The United States is preparing for a great political 
battle. The Treaty of Versailles is in a large measure the 
stake of this struggle. Whatever may be the Verdict of the 
sovereign people of America, France will accept it. She 
knows that she can count on the heart and the head of her 
American sister. She holds too firmly to her own tradi- 
tions to wish that America should break with hers. She does 
not ask America to join in the sad and interminable quarrels 
of Europe. She does not even demand of America the rati- 
fication of a treaty to which America feels repugnance, even 
though it be, for the most part, the work of an American 
President. She only asks that, when the treaty is discussed 
before her, she shall not allow it to be said, as has been said: 
" the treaty cannot be executed ; it is too hard on Germany." 

Monstrous stupidity! The treaty is not too hard on 
Germany: it is only on France that it is too hard. The 
execution of the treaty is not impossible; it has simply not 
been attempted ! For ten months every Allied deliberation 
has ended in a concession to Germany, humiliating and use- 
less. 

It appears that at San Remo the famous Supreme Coun- 
cil has at last understood that it was headed toward ruin and 
bankruptcy. 
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During the last days of the Conference the weather was 
wonderful and in an azure sky a dazzling sun brightened 
all Nature. The rays of this sun seemed to have driven 
away some of the most distressing shadows. Lloyd George, 
pointing to the radiant orb, exclaimed : " There is the Alli- 
ance, it shines in all its glory again." Yes, but it must keep 
shining and it will not unless all the Allies understand that 
this additional pact made among the orange groves at San 
Remo will have to be kept more faithfully and more strictly 
than the treaty signed beneath the venerable trees at Ver- 
sailles. The hour is solemn — it needs neither cunning nor 
egoism. It needs rather energy and mutual confidence. No 
concession made in flagrant violation of the Peace Treaty 
has appeased or satisfied Germany. No concession will 
ever appease or satisfy her. 

Whatever may happen, France can make no further 
concessions. France asks only what is due her. She is not 
rich enough to make presents to those who have despoiled 
and robbed her. She is not strong enough to expose herself 
to a new martyrdom and new robberies. It is possible that 
vanquished Germany has a right to pity. But it is much 
more certain that victorious France has a right to life. 

Paris, May 1920. Stephane Lauzanne. 



